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confer or communicate with one another. It contains a 
provision that the agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan, concluded in 1911, shall terminate. 

Numbers 4 and 5 are explanatory or supplementary. 

Treaty Number 6, between all nine powers, is an 
agreement to respect the independence and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; also, to aid in 
the development of that country and to refrain from 
taking advantage of conditions there. The principle of 
equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations is emphasized, and China, for her part, agrees 
she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of 
any kind. Other powers are invited to adhere to this 
treaty. 

Treaty Number 7 provides for the relief of China 
from the present inadequate customs duties fixed by 
treaties with the various powers. In return China 
agrees to abolish the vexatious likin duties. 

The Conference adopted a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of jurists to consider the ade- 
quacy of existing rules of international law to meet 
conditions created by the introduction or development 
of new agencies of warfare; also; some ten resolutions 
having in view the relief of the Chinese people from 
existing regulations, such as those relating to extra- 
territoriality, foreign postal service, and the presence 
of armed foreign forces in that country. 

Far reaching and vitally important as were the treaties 
promulgated by the Conference, nevertheless that which 
was most impressive of all was the friendly temper 
which dominated the proceedings. 

How shall the work of the Conference be continued 
with a view to the economic reconstruction of the world ? 
Let us ever remember that the most wholesome economic 
and social conditions cannot exist without favorable 
political conditions. Peace and helpful industry go 
hand in hand. War destroys not merely life, but bene- 
ficial enterprise as well. The threat of war fetters 
progress and diverts activity from the channels which 
would furnish healing streams to cure the waste and 
wreck~ of the last terrible struggle. A staggering load 
of debt rests with frightful weight upon the countries 
engaged in that contest. Even those most fortunately 
situated in Europe have incurred indebtedness equal to 
half the total value of all their possessions, public and 
private, as computed in 1914. 

With others the proportion is much greater. The 
situation has been grievously aggravated since 1918 by 
limitless issues of irredeemable paper money and by 
failure or inability to meet current expenditures by 
sufficient revenue. 

In Europe, even if the din of war is absent, to all other 
ills there is added an intolerable burden of military 
expenses, together with preparation for possible conflicts 
in the future. 

Except where compulsion or the constraint of poverty 
prevents, there is still in evidence the construction of 
armaments and the costly maintenance of armies and 
navies. 

In the United States, where conditions are regarded 
as much more favorable, in the year ended June 30, 
1920, out of appropriations of well-nigh six billions of 
dollars, barely 400,000,000 dollars were for the civil 
expenses of the government; the balance was for ex- 



penses resulting from war or from preparation for war. 
Thus approximately 93 per cent was due to war and 7 
per cent was for purposes of peace. 

In the two succeeding years the proportion was some- 
what improved, but was still appalling. It is a start- 
ling fact that the expenditures of the United States 
Government for the four years of the Civil War, from 
1861 to 1865, were more than in 72 years preceding, 
and in or connected with the late war more than in 128 
years preceding. After previous wars, economists and 
financiers have noted with glad surprise the very rapid 
recuperation of the nations engaged, whether victorious 
or vanquished. But this time the devastation was too 
vast and confidence and co-operation are lacking. Be- 
hind wide areas where hatred, disorder, or want survive, 
there is a lurking threat which endangers the very life 
of civilization. The one surest road to economic rehabili- 
tation as well as political and social progress is an abate- 
ment of military expenses and operations, and in the 
relations of the nations with each other the substitution 
of methods more just, more orderly, and more sensible 
for the present attitude of distrust and repulsion. It 
is to this splendid, yet very difficult, task that the most 
earnest efforts of the Union should be devoted and every 
friend of humanity should join. The outlook is not 
altogether dark. The earth, though its surface has been 
defiled and drenched with blood, will still yield her 
fruits in rich abundance. Moral and intellectual forces, 
ever present to succor and to guide, will not fail in this 
time of crisis. Let us confidently trust that upon the 
ruins of a chastened and a suffering world solid pillars 
of faith and hope may rise, upon which shall be erected 
enduring structures dedicated to peace, to progress, and 
to the healing of the nations. 

In connection with his remarks Mr. Burton, on behalf 
of the delegation from the United States, presented the 
resolution found in the proceedings of the Union as 
number three. 



NOTES ON THE SETTING IN AUSTRIA 

BY THE EDITOR 

Austria was proclaimed a republic the day after the 
Armistice, November 12, 1918. The estimated 
population of the Austria-Hungarian Monarchy in 1912 
was 49,500,000. Vienna was the capital of this monar- 
chy. According to the census of January 31, 1920, 
Vienna is now the capital of the "Austrian Bepublic" 
with a population of less than six and one-quarter 
millions. 

The question in Austria at the time of the meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union, during the last days of 
August, was, Can Austria survive? 

The following notes, taken on the spot by the Editor 
of the Advocate of Peace, give something of a picture 
of that distressed people. 

There is a belief held by a no insignificant section of 
persons that, because of the lack of coal and because of 
the decline of the crown, it will be impossible for Aus- 
tria to live. On the other hand, it is true that Austria 
has large resources in timber, iron, and water power. 
While the richest portions of what was Austria have gone 
to Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, these material sources 
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of wealth remain. Hope, therefore, is not dead. And 
yet all seem to agree that the hour of Austria's fate is 
striking. 

Authority seems lacking. While universal and pro- 
portional suffrage prevails in Austria, there is little evi- 
dence that the people know how to use this right. True 
the people have elected a government, the dominating 
party of which is the Christian Social or Conservative 
Party. But the government is lacking in power. Close 
to the ruling party are the Social Democrats, followed 
by the small pan-German party and the Peasant Party. 
The President of the Republic, elected December 9, 
1 920, for a term of four years, is Dr. Michael Hainisch, 
a quiet, delightful gentleman, but possessed of little 
power. There is a prevailing belief that present Aus- 
tria, with its six millions, is being held responsible for 
the supposed wrongs perpetrated by the former mon- 
archy of fifty millions. Of course, this adds to the bit- 
terness here. There is a further prevailing opinion that 
the Treaties of Versailles and of St. Germain are im- 
possible of fulfilment. If it be a fault, the Austrian 
people grant that they are guilty of being loyal to the 
Hapsburg family. There is no doubt among the mass 
of the Austrian population that Austria began the war 
in self-defence. Granting that she is bankrupt, Austria 
feels that it is due largely to the fact that she has been 
given simply what was left over at Versailles. It is 
generally recognized that Austria is not only financially 
bankrupt, but that she is bankrupt in authority. 

There are grounds for fear. The morning after our 
arrival, namely, the morning of August 23, thousands of 
out-of-work men and women stormed the Parliament 
Building. They broke in the front doors. Some were 
killed by the police. A prominent government official 
tells me that they are not afraid of such "demonstra- 
tions," because both soldiers and police will obey orders 
to fire upon such a mob. The prevailing fear is that 
"demonstrations" may arise from among the members 
of the Social Democratic, namely, the Labor Party. If 
that happen, soldiers and police cannot be depended 
upon, for many of them are members of that party. A 
prominent banker remarked that the army secures peace, 
but it does not secure government. Furthermore, it is 
resented that Poincare should forbid Austria to adopt a 
system of militia. There is a prevailing regret that the 
National Bank of Issue Plan has failed. Men in au- 
thority assure me that the only help Austria has re- 
ceived has come from America. 

Vienna is, in the main, a pathetic picture. Street 
beggars are everywhere. Sad wrecks of despondent men 
and women are on the seats of the once glorious parks. 
The theaters, such as they are, seem like a sickly attempt 
to keep up courage. "The Ring," formerly unquestion- 
ably "the most beautiful street in the world," seems 
somehow to be dying. The great government buildings 
are for the most part empty. True, government em- 
ployees of the old regime find their way pathetically to 
their old desks; but there is nothing for them to do. 
The tender-hearted Austrians will not discharge these 
faithful men of other days. Everything, except the sur- 
viving fine artistic sense and ability of the Austrian 
people, is a reason for despair. 

It is difficult for outsiders to picture this complex that 
is now Austria. Under the terms of the Treatv of 



Trianon, signed June 4, 1920, that portion of western 
Hungary now known as Bergenland should have been 
given to Austria. The Hungarians refused to comply 
with this section of the treaty; whereupon Austria and 
Hungary agreed, at a meeting of delegates in Venice, 
that a plebiscite should be taken in Oedenburg, which is 
on .Hungarian territory. As a result of this plebiscite, 
the conference of ambassadors arranged that Oeden- 
burg should go to Hungary and the rest of Bergenland 
to Austria. Hungary is set on getting the territory 
back, on the ground that it always has been a part of 
Hungary. Schober, Chancellor of Austria at the time, 
was forced to accept the compromise and the plebiscite, 
notwithstanding the Treaty of Trianon, and in spite of 
the fact that Austria did not want the territory. At 
the last Austria withdrew from the plebiscite and left it 
entirely to the control of Hungary. At this writing, 
Hungary is massing along the border, bent upon occupy- 
ing Bergenland again. While Austria doesn't want 
Bergenland, Hungary's move is checked by the Little 
Entente. Conflicts are occurring frequently along the 
border. It is claimed that Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia are bent upon a corridor through Bergenland unit- 
ing the two countries and separating Hungary from 
Austria. Naturally, this is opposed by Italy. 

Several men in authority tell me that a coalition gov- 
ernment, combining the Christian Socials and the Social 
Democrats with some of the pan-Germans, is inevitable. 

The policies of former Chancellor Schober, favoring 
co-operation with Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Italy, and 
other governments, policies which, combined with the 
failure of the credit, resulted in the overthrow of Scho- 
ber, are not only approved by his successor, but are now 
thought destined to be achieved. 

The Austrian Government feels helpless. It has no 
force with which to cope with the railroads or with any 
policies controlled by the minority party. Every state- 
owned railroad is confronted with a deficit. I am told 
that an economic union of Czechoslovakia with Jugo- 
slavia, and perhaps with Italy, is an indispensable factor 
in any hopeful solution of Central European finance. 

I have tried to obtain a summary of the newspaper 
offerings. Yesterday only one important paper, the 
Sonn, Montag Zeitung, came out. An editorial in this 
paper argues that the destiny of Austria is in the bal- 
ance. The League of Nations will say the last word. 
Dr. Gruenberger, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is going 
to Geneva. The Council of the League of Nations con- 
venes August 31. Chancellor Seipel has just returned, 
after visiting Prague, Berlin, and Eome. The results of 
his conferences are not published. There is every proba- 
bility that the Social Democratic Party will join with 
the Christian Social Party. Eumania, Jugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia are firmly united to resist together any 
common enemy, probably aimed at Italy. The question 
of the German moratorium arouses great interest in 
Austria. The secretary of the communists of Vienna 
has been arrested. Today considerable space is given in 
other papers to the fact that nearly everybody in Amer- 
ica has an automobile, and that Mr. Ford is turning out 
3,500 every day. 

The Italian cabinet meets in Rome to discuss Austria. 
The ministers say that they will submit a plan to the 
League of Nations ; that they alone wish to help Austria, 
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and that they do not want Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia to interfere. It is suggested out of Italy that, 
since Italy has a number of unemployed men and Aus- 
tria large quantities of timber, Italian workmen might 
be employed to develop that industry. It is also sug- 
gested from Italy that all duties on goods between Aus- 
tria and Italy should be admitted free. Chancellor Sei- 
pel announces that he is not negotiating any credit with 
Czechoslovakia. The Minister of the Interior states 
that the climax for Austria is at hand ; that there is 
nothing to prevent the impending catastrophe except 
ready money. He points out that if this ready money is 
not forthcoming within a month a terrible catastrophe 
is coming upon Austria — a catastrophe so terrible that 
no one can foresee the consequences' for central Europe 
or the result of the reaction on England and even 
America. 

Talk now is of no service. Political arrangements 
are useless. The suggestions by the League of Nations 
are no good. The only thing that can save Austria, an- 
nounces the Minister of the Interior, is ready money. 
That is as far as the papers go today. 

Intelligent Austrians are desperate. Many of them 
say in substance that their former enemies will leave 
them until they are dying, when they will give them a 
drop of water "to prolong our agony." But even the 
drop of water is not forthcoming. It is believed in cer- 
tain quarters that death — a violent death — is staring 
Austria in the face. I am told that the country is faced 
with a revolution; that Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Italy will rush in, each to get a slice, and that Austria 
will be no more. 

One desperate person asked me if I thought it would 
do any good to send a telegram to America, calling upon 
all the Austrians in that country to give as many dollars 
as they can to save their old fatherland. Some seem to 
have a lingering hope that our little group of Americans 
here may by some miracle save the day. Every straw is 
being clutched. Conferences are being held constantly. 
The Jugoslav Minister announces that Austria is at the 
last stage and that her fate must be decided now. One 
paper announces that only America can solve the Euro- 
pean problem. The London Daily Chronicle is quoted 
as saying the same thing. It seems to be held by some 
that Americans should have full control of the Repara- 
tions Commission — an opinion with which France, how- 
ever, does not seem to agree. A paper published in 
Rome urges that the same courage be used by the cen- 
tral countries as they showed during the war. A French 
paper argues that the machinery for handling Austrian 
finance is "too big and complicated." 

The announcement that the Russian Soviets are mak- 
ing coins out of platinum, and that they plan to over- 
throw the gold standard throughout the world, seems to 
arouse a surprising interest. The situation in Austria 
is so desperate that an English chaplain located here 
remarked that he cannot advise the English delegates to 
the Interparliamentary Union whether they should go 
or stay. He added : "Nobody knows what is going to 
happen; nothing may happen or, on the other hand, 
they may come in and cut our throats." Our American 
ambassador wired Berlin to advise our American dele- 
gates not to come to Vienna. He said that he was ad- 
vising Americans to stay away, especially unprotected 



women. So far, the only organized resentment at the 
lack of food and coal, and at the uncared-for sick and 
unemployed, comes from an ineffectual portion of the 
population. Government officials tell me that the situ- 
ation is so desperate that Austria would be willing to 
join with Italy, or with Germany, or with Hungary; 
that the government is willing to accept a comptroller 
if they can only get the money — indeed, that the gov- 
ernment desires a comptroller, for with a comptroller 
the government will be able to dictate to the railroads, 
for example, and exercise an authority now wholly im- 
possible. 

I am told that there are many of the best people of 
the former time so poor that they are ashamed to appear 
upon the street. One of the underlying complications 
is the struggle between the clerical party and the Jews — 
a struggle which my informant tells me "is terrible and 
permanent." It is pointed out that the Jews possess 
nearly everything worth having in Austria. They own 
all the newspapers except one little clerical sheet, and 
therefore they control public opinion. They made prac- 
tically all the money during the war ; they comprise the 
majority of the medical and legal professions ; they con- 
trol the banks; indeed, they are all-powerful. This, I 
am told, is particularly true in Vienna. The clerical 
party are more- powerful among the peasants and vil- 
lagers. 

The censoring of Vienna papers is very great. Strikes 
are reported from the provinces. One' resulted in the 
digging of trenches, the erection of barricades, and at- 
tacks upon the police. The soldiers replied with fixed 
bayonets, firing on the strikers. There were a number 
of casualties. It is announced that the French are 
greatly distressed to learn that a German airplane, with- 
out an engine or any propulsive force, remained in the 
air for more than three hours. The reported tension 
with Hungary threatens to end in an embargo of meat 
from Hungary to Austria. One paper runs as an item 
of news that America declares that "Senator Cox holds 
the key of the European situation." (This, of course, 
refers to ex-Governor Cox.) The paper goes on to say 
that Cox is the leader of the Democratic Party in the 
United States, and that he considers both Germany and 
Austria drifting to a tragedy for which there is no solu- 
tion in Europe. It is stated that he had breakfast with 
Lloyd-George on Saturday, and that he is of the opinion 
that Herbert Hoover should be appointed by his govern- 
ment to assume the task "of solving the European prob- 
lem." Keynes, the English professor, is quoted widelv 
as opposed to the policies of Mr. Poincare. 

This array of unorganized facts, jotted down as gath- 
ered, can be summarized into the one ominous state- 
ment, heard everywhere, that "there is only one month 
before the catastrophe." 

Today I had an interview with one of the best-in- 
formed persons I have met in Vienna. I am told that 
at the end of the war Austria had no sugar, butter, oils 
or fats, very few vegetables, little fuel, in consequence 
of which the people suffered from both cold and hunger. 
There was practically no cloth or yarn. The Treaty of 
Versailles achieved what the. war had almost accom- 
plished, namely, the ruin of Austria. 

Before the war Austria-Hungary had an unlimited 
supply of as fine timber as the world can produce ; great 
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agricultural resources, with plenty of horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, pigs, and poultry of every kind. Vegeta- 
bles and fruits of every description were abundant. 
There were also great resources in minerals, especially 
iron. There was plenty of coal, especially in Bohemia. 
The Austria-Hungarian Empire, with its free inter- 
change of all the necessities of life, made a perfect eco- 
nomic combination. 

To Austria the Treaty of Versailles has been more de- 
structive than any war or revolution or scourge or pest 
or natural calamity, for time can heal such things; but 
for the consequences of the Treaty of Versailles there is 
no remedy. The treaty was drawn without any knowl- 
edge of the history or geography of central Europe, 
without any knowledge or with an utter disregard of the 
financial resources or economic conditions of the Aus- 
tria-Hungarian Monarchy. The treaty simply sliced 
Austria-Hungary into pieces, with the result that Aus- 
tria, with its population of six millions, has now a cap- 
ital city of two millions. Hungary has lost much of her 
mineral wealth, preserving, however, most of her agri- 
cultural lands; but, being separated from Austria, she 
has not sufficient timber and can buy from Austria only 
upon the payment of heavy duty. Austria, on the other 
hand, has to buy foodstuffs from Hungary and else- 
where, also paying heavy duty. The seriousness of this 
last fact lies in the inability of Austria to produce more 
than one-sixth of her food supplies. 

Czechoslovakia has been made a large and flourishing 
country, with manufactures, coal, minerals, and agri- 
cultural products, all in sufficient quantities to make her 
an economic unit. 

In Vienna the palaces of the government buildings 
were constructed and maintained to administer to a 
population of fifty millions. They are still maintained 
in the same way, administering to a population of only 
six millions. The result is that one person of every six 
in Vienna is a government employee. To discharge 
these men would simply swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The Italians have just dismissed numbers of 
Austrian railway employees from the Tyrol, who are 
now flooding into Austria, increasing the ranks of the 
unemployed. My informant points out that another 
serious factor in the situation is that Bohemia and Aus- 
tria have been partitioned in such manner that a yarn 
factory will be in Austria and a cloth factory in Czecho- 
slovakia, with the result that in order to avoid duty the 
Czechoslovaks must construct a yarn factory and the 
Austrians a cloth factory in order to avoid duty. This 
causes delay and increased expense of production. 

All industries in Austria are hindered on account of 
high prices, the depression of exchange, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining raw materials and cOal. The result 
is the reduction of production, more unemployment, 
and increased expenses all along the line. 

The middle and intellectual classes are suffering most. 
Pensions granted before the war enabled the pensioner 
to live for a year ; today the amount covers the expenses 
for six days. In pre-war times an Austrian could live 
for and retire comfortably on 100,000 crowns, or about 
$20,000 in American money. Today 100,000 crowns is 
worth $1.00 and twenty centimes. A two-pound loaf of 
bread is now sold for 6,000 crowns. The actual condi- 
tions are becoming more distressing each day. 



Nothing has been done in this situation to help Aus- 
tria except the aid which Americans have so wonder- 
fully given the children for years and for which Austria 
has an eternal gratitude. There have been conferences, 
speeches, fine words, promises; but the promises have 
never been kept. The makers of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main assured the Austrians at the time that they would 
come to Austria's aid. This has not been done. 

Seventy-five million dollars would save Austria now 
and put her on the same footing as Switzerland. My 
informant went on to say that Austria understands that 
America does not wish to lend anything to Europe till 
Europe stops fighting and reduces her armies. Amer- 
icans may well believe that, as far as Austria is -con- 
cerned, she has no- desire to fight — not the least. She 
wants peace. "The Austrians have not the military 
propensities of the French, the desire for revenge of the 
Germans, or the love of world dominion of the English. 
They have had enough of war. They want to work and 
live and prosper. They want to see their country inde- 
pendent, happy, and flourishing." 

There is no possibility of expecting a loan from any 
other European nation, for there is too much skepticism 
here. Some of the allies are trying to buy Austria's 
Gobelin tapestries, which are valued at $12,000,000. 
Naturally, the Austrians remember the history of these 
works of art. The Hapsburgs reigned for six hundred 
years, and there is a hope that the Palace of the Gobelins 
may not be despoiled. 

One possible solution of Austria's problem would be 
an alliance, possibly with Germany, or with Hungary, or 
with Italy, or with Jugoslavia, or with Czechoslovakia, 
or, "last and best, to remain as she was before the war." 
In any event, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Austria 
would make a perfect commercial combination. 

The interview closed With substantially these words: 

"In the midst of this terrible suffering, which the Aus- 
trians bear so courageously, I seem to hear a voice speaking 
from the past. Through the dark cloud of anguish that 
hangs over Austria I see a ray of hope ; that voice comes to 
us from the past with an increasing intensity. It is the 
voice of Victor Hugo, the great poet-prophet, born in France 
but belonging in reality to the human race. It was Hugo 
who said : 'I belong to a party that is not yet, the party of 
the Universal Eepublieans. First, it shall be the United 
States of Europe, and next the United States of the World.' 
The hope that I see dawning through the agony of Austria 
is the hope that it is the agony of the new birth— the birth 
of the great new world, the renewed union of the Austria- 
Hungarian Empire, the beginning of a new Europe, of the 
United States of Europe that is to be. 

"It is more than possible that here, in the center of Eu- 
rope, the nucleus of the United States of Europe will come 
to life. All human suffering is either an expiation for wrong 
done or a price paid for some new and great advancement. 
It is my belief that Austria is now paying the price for a 
new and better order of things that will become, as Hugo 
has predicted, first the United States of Europe, and then 
the United States of the World." 

Here our interview ended. 

Mr. Washburn Child, our American ambassador to 
Borne, is in V ienna today.* I heard him remark that 
* August 31, 1922. 
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"there are many sentimental solutions offered for the 
salvation of Europe. There is a political solution 
offered us in the League of Nations. There is no ma- 
chinery for dealing with investments. What is needed 
is an international board capable of handling the eco- 
nomic problems facing the world." 

Prom conversations with another government official 
the following points stand out: Notwithstanding the 
dismemberment of the old Austria-Hungarian Empire, 
Vienna will always retain its importance as" a transpor- 
tation and commercial center. As a matter of geogra- 
phy, all the important railroad lines north and south, 
as well as east and west, converge at or radiate from 
Vienna. No political situation can change the fact that 
Vienna is the gateway to the East. This official, him- 
self an engineer, cannot conceive it possible that the 
traffic of the channel ports and the Baltic en route to 
the Black Sea and southeastern Europe can ever be di- 
verted from Vienna by the building of new railway lines. 
Nor is it likely, he believes, that new lines of railroad 
will be built to handle the traffic from the Galician oil 
fields or from the immense coal fields of upper Silesia 
and the Ostrau-Karwin district in Czechoslovakia which 
now moves over the double-track railway system from 
those great producing centers to and through Vienna. 
Nor is it probable that another line of railway will be 
built to compete with the double track of the Southern 
Railway from Vienna to Triest, with its well-constructed 
branch line to Jugoslavia, to Hungary, and to Italy. 
The topography of the country is such that the great 
railroad lines from west to east must pass through 
Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, and Constantinople 
to the southeast, and Vienna and Budapest to the east 
and northeast. Vienna has all the facilities for han- 
dling the traffic. Furthermore, Vienna is an important 
river port. The transhipment from rail to river, and 
vice versa, in 1912 was 1,460,000 metric tons. The port 
is excellently equipped for both locomotive and station- 
ary cranes for transferring freight from cars to barges 
and steamers, and the most important inland navigation 
company in central Europe has its headquarters in 
Vienna. The excellent port facilities attract traffic 
from the interior for the territory served by the lower 
Danube, and the most excellent railway facilities bring 
to Vienna return traffic from the agricultural country 
between Budapest and the mouth of the river. The 
transhipment of the traffic in the port of Vienna was 
increasing at the rate of about 10 per cent per year when 
the war came. British business men have purchased a 
large interest in the Danube River shipping, and the 
return of normal conditions is all that is needed to re- 
vive the river traffic and to increase the importance of 
Vienna. 



SIGNS AND PORTENTS IN THE 
FAR EAST 

But. for the occupation of the front pages of the news- 
papers in the last month or so by the catastrophe in the 
Near East, more and adequate attention probably would 
nave been paid to the events of the Far East. 

In September the conference at Changchun between rep- 
resentatives of Japan, Soviet Russia, and the Far Eastern 



Republic (the Chita Government), which is under the con- 
trol, it generally is believed, of the Soviet Government, col- 
lapsed because, on the surface of things, the Soviet agents 
flatly refused to accede to Japan's demand for indemnity by 
Russia for the massacre of 700 Japanese at Nikolaievsk. 
When that demand went down, there also went down the 
negotiations looking to trade arrangements between Japan 
and the Far Eastern Republic. 

EVENTS IN CHINA 

While that was happening the eyes of the great powers 
were fixed carefully on China. There have been hints from 
there of developments that might be very important and 
that might cause disturbances before all of the plans in the 
making were carried to completion or reached a state of 
recognized failure. 

Brief messages from China indicated that General Wu- 
Pei-Fu, now the dominant military chieftain of the land, 
and Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the South China Repub- 
lic, were continuing their negotiations looking toward the 
establishment of a strong and stable government for all of 
China. That may presage complications of one sort and 
another. Also, there have been reports of the development 
of an anti-foreign sentiment, from which Americans suffered 
with the nationals of other lands. 

Some significance was attached, therefore, to the an- 
nouncement that the American position in China was to be 
strengthened by the dispatch of Gen. William D. Connor to 
command the American military contingent in China, with 
headquarters in Tientsin, and the appointment of Edward 
Bell, who has been chief of the Bureau of Current Informa- 
tion in the State Department, to the post of counselor of 
the American legation in Peking. 

CHARGES AND COUNTER-CHARGES 

Reverting to the collapse of the tripartite negotiations at 
Changchun, there was an immediate exchange of charges 
and counter-charges between representatives in Washington 
of Japan and the Far Eastern Republic. Japan challenged 
the good faith of the Far Eastern Republic and of Soviet 
Russia, but at the same time renewed her promise that she 
would withdraw her troops from continental Siberia, in ac- 
cordance with promises made in the Washington Conference 
and prior thereto. 

It is worthy of note that United States Senator Ovington 
E. Weller, of Maryland, who returned early in October from 
a five months' trip to the Orient with the Naval Academy 
Class of '81, of which he is president, stated publicly, when 
he reached Washington, that his observations convinced him 
that Japan would take her troops out of continental Siberia, 
out of China, and ultimately out of the Sakhalin Island; 
and in fact, on September 29, a dispatch came from Tokio 
to the effect that the Japanese had withdrawn both troops 
and civil authority from the Siberian mainland opposite 
Sakhalin Island. 

The Japanese statement, issued in Washington on Septem- 
ber 27, following the collapse of the Changchun Conference, 
came from the embassy and is as follows : 

THE JAPANESE STATEMENT 

The failure of the Changchun Conference is a matter of 
deep regret to the Japanese Government, but it means no 
change in our policy of withdrawing our troops from Siberia. 
Withdrawal from Vladivostok and from other mainland 
points will be conducted by the end of October. 



